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be a sink of graft and a den of shame. Was not the federal system, the
Union, a source of corruption which should be destroyed ? Such thoughts
could stir emotions that politicians were to find useful.
These struggles over the unusual demands for money and the dis-
astrous disclosures of corruption served to demonstrate more clearly
than ever the wide divergence of interests which the various attitudes
represented. The question of money was destroying the unity of the
Democratic party as it was straining the ethics of the nation. In many
southern communities and in the thinking of numerous southerners,
money did not play such a large part. Many persons activated by south-
ernism did not value it so much nor seek so diligently to secure it. Also
they had stricter views regarding its proper functions. They were less
tolerant of its use in politics, and they more and more mistrusted the
"money-grabbing" qualities which they often sneered at in their north-
ern neighbors.
On die other hand the possibilities of money were bulking large in
the minds of representatives of other attitudes such as metropolitanism,
territorialism, and nationalism. Money was such a source of power, such
a means of overcoming frustration. Zeal for its possession was stimulat-
ing a careless ethics which was erasing the distinction between right and
wrong. Clever corruption was smart business. "Do unto others as they
would do to you, only do it first." The growing ethical divergence was
no small cause of the troubles yet to come. Within the Democratic
party early Jeffersonian moral austerity was weakening.
VI
The financial chronicle of this unhappy Congress was not all extrava-
gance and graft. The champions of laissez faire and the foes of corrup-
tion did win some skirmishes. They defeated various ^efforts made to
revive river and harbor appropriations, accomplishing it only after an
acrimonious series of exchanges truly ominous of the future. The panic
had increased the demand and a great flood of petitions was referred to
the House committee on commerce headed by John Cochrane of New
York. His committee had set up an old-fashioned pork barrel, such as
Polk and Pierce had vetoed, and brought it to the House April 15.